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Si Lk -- - Whether it is to portray the charm of ancient 


China or the daring motifs of modern design, the beauty of silk 


is still dominant; ‘as recently exhibited by Scalamandré fabrics. 


Visit The Sealamandré Mu-eum of Textiles, 20 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


_Sinlanandbi, le 


Manufacturers of Fine Drapery and Upholstery — gnd Trimmings 


598 MADISON AVENUE +» NEW YORK « also BOSTON « CHICAGO ~ LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO 
Exclusive Mamvufacturers of all approved silk fabrics for Williamsburg Restoration 
Wholesale Exclusively — Consult Your Local Dealer 
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Jacques Bodart eTraitiitt ss is made in limited quantities because it is for the discriminating lr is 
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intended for those ry | certain taste who appreciate and want the unusual and who demand 


perlection ol treatment in design, construction and finish 
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i this spacious living room, liberally seasoned with ancient Chinese decor, Grosfeld House proves once again that Modern 


need never become dated. ‘@ Focal point is the fireplace grouping, centered around an over-sized coffee table in rich 


teakwood finish, with metal plant container to invite unique floral arrangements. Of special note is the magnificent cabinet in the 
background. Strikingly dramatic in effect, its tortoise shell finish is contrasted with natural-toned bamboo turnings, shimmering 
Glassic* grille, and antique mirror in the back panel and four lower panels. “@ Created in collaboration with one of America’s most 


talented decorators, this is one of the many new rooms at Grosfeld House. Plan to visit us soon—or write for our new catalog. 


THE DECORATOR’S SOURCE FOR FINE FURNITURE ey Wace 
AND EXCLUSIVE ENGLISH CARPETING PR as at 


/ 


New York ~ 320 East 47th Street + Chicago~06060 North Wabash Avenue + Los Angeles 207 North Vermont Avenue 


*Glassic is an Exclusive Grosfeld House Feature 
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Practically speaking . . . the moment that 
decorators enter Stiehl’s Fourth Floor 
they are owners of the largest collection 
of Quality Furniture in the professional 
field. They are equipped to show it in 
handsome settings and to sell it... with no 
stock investment or overhead to be checked 


off against the profit made on each sale. 


When clients come unaccompanied, twenty 


highly specialized salesmen are here, acting 


dares 





directly for the decorators. 











It is an almost fantastic pattern of co- 





operation ... but simple, logical, and true. 
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Everything in this block-long collection of 
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furniture is exclusively yours. 


Stichl 


28 West 20th «+ New York 
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New York showrooms for famous Quality Lines. Living, dining and bedroon 
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| RAP, An Old England Hand Print 
x “Ny a € ~G The nostalgic charm of the English countryside 
\ mee). if is handsomely portrayed in this unusual hand 
\F “i xa bv print. Exceptionally fine in coloring, the mood 
ey 5g ee of the subject has been captured with rare skill. 
{ = 


WINCHESTER — 36” 


‘eh 70750 — Red 70753 — Yellow 
® 70751 — Natural 70754 — Brown 
70752 — Slate Green 70755 — Mist Green 

















49 EAST 53RD STREET * NEW YORK 22 
BOSTON * CHICAGO * PHILADELPHIA * LOS ANGELES 
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The newest addition to La France's 
summer line is this attractive 
Nylon upholstery fabric. 
“Nylon-Flake-Velvet, laboratory tested 
and approved, meets all the 
needs of the discriminate furniture 
: _ manufacturer who selects his fabrics 
for beauty, style, and wearability. 
Nylon-Flake-Velvet is available ; 


in a brilliant array of soft, 








don’t forget... 
20 LA FRANCE BRANCHES completely 
stocked wifh upholstery fabrics and supplies are 
located in the following principal cities: 

Atlanta « Baltimore * Boston © Buffalo * Charlotte 
Chicago « Cincinnati « Cleveland « Dallas * Detroit 
Grand Rapids © KansasCity ¢ los Angeles 
Minneapolis . New York . Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh e¢ San Francisco « Seattle ¢ St. Lovis 


mills... 

la France, S. C., Pendleton, S. C. 
Woodstock, Ontario, Canada 
(la France Textiles, Ltd.) ‘fabrics by La France 


makes furniture fook ifs finest 
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A MONTHLY FEATUREIOFJNEWS FROM THE A.I.D. 


I he American Institute of Dec- 
orators has announced the names 
of the winners of its Third Annual 


International Design Competition. 


The members of the deciding jury 
were: Karl Bock, Robert Allan 
Jacobs, Louis Kilmarx; J. Labatut, 
Lloyd Morgan, Charles Nagel, Jr., 
Charles S. Shaughnessy. 
entries had their first official showing 
to designers and to the trade at the 
Annual A.I.D. Conference, 22 March 
1949 at the Hotel Pierre. 


Winning 


Near right. The winning printed fabric, 
designed by Ruth Adler is a sheer Celan- 
ese rayon print with a single color. 


At far right is the First Award winner 
for a woven fabric. Designed by Harold 
W. Grieve of Los Angeles, this fabric 
makes new use of metallic thread to 
form a bold pattern. 


Award for the best contemporary de- 
sign in furniture went to Muiler- 
Barringer of New York. Their coffee 
table (above) is finished in black 
lacquer and gold leaf. The top is 
covered with tortoise-shell paper. 


First award in the lamp and light- 
ing category went to George Farkas 
of Miami Beach. His lacquered 
plaster double-gooseneck lamp with 
fiberglas shades is shown at left. 


Winner in the wallpaper category 
was Don Smith of San Francisco. 
His “‘Windmobile’’ design, produced 
by James Kemble Mills, is shown at 
the right. 
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SILHOUETTE TOILE 
OF ENGLISH ANTIQUITY 


n Silhouette Toile Lebman-Connor offers an exceptionally interesting 
motif in chintz designing. Happily inspired by a rare collection of 
Old English paper cut-outs painstakingly joined to form a completed fabric 
pattern of unusual individuality and charm. Silhouette Toile is one of an out- 


standing group of chintzes which is entirely new in character and treatment. 


Series 79050, hand printed, forty inches wide. Available in nine effective 


color combinations as follows: Flesh/Green, Blue/Blue, Green/Green, 


Main office and showrooms at $09 Madison Ave. 
Straw/Grey, Yellow/Brown, Brown, Green, Red, Blue. New York City 22. Showrooms in Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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The following Advertisers’ Merchandise meets the Highest Standards of Quality 
ANTIQUES 


Attman Weiss — 863 Third Avenue, New York 22 
French & Company, Inc. — 210 East 57th Street, New York 22 


FABRICS 


Brunschwig & Fils, Inc. — 509 Madison Avenue, New York 22 

Goodall Fabrics, Inc. — 525 Madison Avenue, New York 22 

Greeff Fabrics, Inc. — 49 East 53rd Street, New York 22 

La France Industries — 119 West 40th Street, New York 18 

Lee, Arthur H. & Sons, Inc. — 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22 

Lehman-Connor, H. B., Company — 509 Madison Avenue, New York 22 ........ 
Scalamandré Silks, Inc. — 598 Madison Avenue, New York 22 .......... 2nd Cover 
Stroheim & Romann — East 53rd Street, New York 22 .........0-seeeeeees 4 


FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


Kent-Costikyan, Inc. — 507 East 63rd Street, New York 21 


FURNITURE 


Advance Design, Inc. — 45 West 33rd Street, New York 1 
Albano Company, Inc. — 305 East 46th Street, New York 17 
Baker Furniture, Inc. — 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 


Knapp & Tubbs, Inc. — Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 
Old Hickory Furniture Company — 40 West 51st Street, New York 19 
Stiehl, A. H. Furniture Company — 28 West 20th Street, New York 11 


LAMPS 


Hanson, Paul, Company Inc. — 15 East 26th Street, New York 10 


WALLPAPER 


Laverne Originals 
McClelland, Nancy Inc. - 
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NYLON VELVET 


After two and a half years of exhaustive 
research and laboratory tests for dura- 
bility, weave and color, La France In- 
dustries is proud to present a new Nylon 
Flake velvet in a range of seven clear 
colors, paprika red, tobacco brown, Irish 
green, lemon yellow, lime peel, aqua and 
champagne. More colors will be added 
later. It is closely woven with a slight 
striation which lends an antique effect. 
It has a nice hand, is strong but light 
and won’t wrinkle. It has all the desir- 
able properties of nylon, being moth and 
mildew-proof, is even washable. This up- 
holstery fabric is 54” wide and will retail 
about $13 a yard. Now available in the 
New York, Chicago and Los Angeles 
branches of La France Industries. 


TEXTURED FABRICS 


Boris Kroll at 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York, works texture into his fabric with 
boucle yarns, with raw silk which he is 
now using in greater quantity, with subtle 
variations of color, and weaves that are 
reversible. Fabrics from his special order 
collection now being offered at a mini- 
mum of twelve yards, are “Fantasy”, a 
matelasse type, which has an almost irri- 
descent quality in the background, with 
design woven in contrasting color, giving 
a quilted effect. It is $12.90 a yard or 
$15.50 in special colors. A white textured 
fabric is woven in drapery weight with 
just a hint of gold in the background 
and highlighting the textured squares. It 
has a 14” repeat, is about $14.40 a yard. 
The Chinese fret, “Maze”, made in cot- 
ton and rayon boucle is reversible. It 
combines dark green and chartreuse on 
one side; two greens on a gray ground on 
the other side. It is $12.90 a yard, or 
$15.50 in special colors. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


The firm of D. M. & P. Manheim, 46 
East 57th Street, New York, long known 
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to visitors to England, offers a large 
group of pottery and porcelain, selected 
with an eye for top quality and variety. 
For one-of-a-kind rarities to place in 
vitrines or cabinets, this shop ranges their 
imports from 17th century English Delft 
to the delicate classicism of Wedgwood. 
The collectors of tiny Battersea boxes, 
with their sweetly sentimental inscrip- 
tions, will find a large group here. And, 
for those who want a less sophisticated 
touch, there is a large collection of Staf- 
fordshire and Derby cottages, castles and 
also animals. One tiny poodle, of rare 
size and color stands out, from the more 
usual white ones. For a vigorous and 
handsome note on an important luncheon 
table, Manheim offers a striking Rocking- 
ham piece, 12” high, the oak tree of 
England supporting a large bowl circled 
in gold and embellished with the symbols 
of the rose, thistle and shamrock. A re- 
cent shipment from England includes 
some beautifully delicate Meissen custard 
cups with tiny individual covers, and a 
rare Swansea dessert service, with an 
overall design of a strawberry blossom 
and leaf on canary, unusual in the fact 


that it comprises twenty-nine pieces. The 


shop has also a large selection of hard- 
to-find early pottery, commonly neglected 
by the English importers in New York, 
things which often fill a spot in a country 
house where more elaborate wares are 
“out”. 


HAND-CARVED WOOD 
FRAMES 


M. Grieve Company, 236 East 59th 
Street, New York, are not only importers 
of antique frames and mirrors, but they 
also design and carve wood frames by 
hand, and will restore antique paintings. 
Long known for their skill and craftman- 
ship, the family of Grieve first started in 
a small Flemish village in the year, 1721. 
As their business enlarged, one member 
of the family came over to establish him- 
self in the new world and started one of 
the largest hand-carved wood frame fac- 


A brief guide to new sources and preducts, an intreductien to little known 
artists and craftsmen, aad a survey of current trends from coast te coast. 


tories in the world. A graceful Regency 
mirror, #4932, is just one of the many 
types of frames they make. It is hand- 
stenciled and painted with grape vine 
motif and has a gold leaf trim. It meas- 
ures 28” overall. 


ITALIAN GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS 


The hand-carved stone garden ornaments 
and statuary and pedestal bird baths of 
Pompeian stone that used to be plentiful 
before the war are again coming in from 
Italy. Erkins Studios, Inc. at 40 West 
40th Street, New York, has recently re- 
ceived a shipment of hand-carved fruit 
baskets and stone statues of St. Francis 
D’Assisi with birds. There are no two 
alike in the collection of statuary, each 
one with a different facial expression, or 
position of the hands. They are approxi- 
mately 30” high and stand on 7” square 
bases. 

The carved stone fruit baskets range from 
13” to 16” high. This and other larger 
pieces make pleasing ornaments to mark 
garden steps or mounted on a pedestal 
to dramatize the entrance of a remodeled 
brownstone apartment. 


VENETIAN COMMODES 


One of the best sources for Venetian 
commodes is S. Cavello, 200 East 48th 
Street, New York, for you will find both 
imported antiques and reproductions in 
their stock. The old technique of paint- 
ing delicate scenes and figures by hand 
on muslin and then bonding the fabric 
to the wood is still used on the imported 
pieces. The designs reproduced are painted 
directly on the wood. One commode 
shown is 344%” high, 44” wide and 18” 
deep. It is done in antique blue and 
ornamented with old brass pulls. This 
reproduction retails about $450. 
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CHARCOAL BURNER LAMP 


Fine craftmanship in combining metal 
with cabinet woods is a specialty of 
Samuel L. Dinkelspiel at 333 N. Wells 
Street, Chicago. One 18th century lamp 
is adapted from an old charcoal burner. 
It is made in either mahogany or pine 
with polished brass fittings, is 36” high 
and retails for $270. Another model has 
an old mariner’s telescope for a base. 
One Regency lamp has a classic column 
of pine lacquered in black mounted on a 
brass base. Crystal prisms (actually pol- 
ished with wood) hang from a stylized 
pineapple of twisted gold wire. Shades 
come in black or gold foil, plain or cut- 
out complete for $250. Dinkelspiel is also 
a good source for small occasional tables 
in cherry, deal pine, fruitwood, fiddle- 
back maple or mahogany. In the collec- 
tion is a table with side compartment for 
cigarettes; several with silver dishes and 
decorative china plates sunk in the tops. 
One rachet table is designed after the 
style of an 18th century candle-stand 
with pegged handle. It comes in cherry 
or fruitwood, has an oval top, 21” x 14”, 
which is adjustable in height from 18” to 
30”. Table overall is 37” high and retails 
for about $79. Dinkelspiel shows in New 
York at the Charak Furniture Co., 444 
Madison Avenue. 


WALLPAPERS OF FAR 
EASTERN INFLUENCE 


Mr. Remy Chatain, President of the C. W. 
Stockwell Co. of Los Angeles, believes 
in showing wallpaper in its proper set- 
ting. Late in March during a week-long 
exhibit at the Architectural League of 
N. Y., he launched a new collection of 
papers designed by Virginia 
Hamill, in a series of seven room vi- 
gnettes. The source of inspiration for 
Miss Hamill’s designs was the Far East, 
with motifs developed from the fine 
brocades of priest’s robes; Siamese art 
wares, Hindu saris; scroll-work taken 


eleven 
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from fine cloisonné and Chinese enamels. 
The room settings were planned by her 
to show the versatility of the wallpapers 
in creating backgrounds suitable for 
period or modern rooms. 

Of the eleven silk-screened papers, four 
have companion designs. Border designs 
on some of the papers are introduced on 
one side so that an interesting decorative 
arrangement can be worked out in the 
reversing of one panel, or in using the 
border as a frame around windows. It 
was also announced that Stockwell papers 
are obtained in New York at Renverne 
Corp.; in Chicago at The Warner Co.; 
in Houston and Dallas at Roy Jacobs; in 
Atlanta at Dwoskin Inc. and in Oakland 
and San Francisco at McPhee’s. 


HAND-SCREENED WINDOW 
SHADES 


The new window shades which Columbia 
Mills at 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
has recently brought out are designed to 
be decorative as well as to keep out the 
glare. White lilacs are scattered on a gray 
ground in one shade which also comes in 
white with pink lilacs. For an informal 
country bedroom there’s a white shade 
with neat bunches of red roses and green 
leaves or yellow roses and blue-green 
foliage. Four plaid designs in combina- 
tions of blue or green and red; navy and 
mustard on white, or red and green on 
natural would be useful for a young boy’s 
room or a beach house. A circus design 
has been worked out for the nursery 
or a game room. The designs are hand- 
screened and the shades are pyroxylin 
treated so they can be washed with mild 
soap and water without harming either 
design or shade. Available in 96” to 46” 
widths, prices vary according to the 
length and width ordered. 


NEW WALLPAPERS 


From a group of seven new wallpapers 
recently presented by Richard E. Thi- 
baut, at 509 Madison Ave., “Pergola” by 
Adolfo Saporetti with its French arbor 
scene and classic fountains has a delicacy 
of rendering and nice perspective which 
would make it effective in a foyer, a 
breakfast room overlooking the garden, 
or a flower arranging room. It comes 
with a yellow chartreuse and three other 
grounds, is $7.50 a roll. “Phlox” by Oscar 
Hess is completely natural in design 
handling with almost a photographic 
likeness of white flowers on charcoal gray 
and phlox pink on pink. Paper is $5 a 
roll retail. Other noteworthy papers in 


the collection include a Chinese scenic, 
“Spring Echo” in four panels done on 
gold or muted background papers by 
Isabel Croce. An amusing nursery paper 
featuring small-scale, stylized horses and 
neat white picket fences in horizontal 
stripes. Called “Corral”, it retails for 
about $5 a roll. 


NEW FABRICS IN LARGE 
COLOR RANGE 


When Decorative Fabrics Inc. opened 
their new show room at 13 East 53rd 
Street, New York, they announced it was 
their intent to have the greatest collec- 
tion of color in the decorative fabric 
field. They are well on their way because 
the new group of hand-screened, vat-dye 
prints designed by Harold Schwartz are 
offered in one hundred and ninety-seven 
colors. For instance, “American Primi- 
tive” made of hand-printed Linco, a 
cotton which looks like linen, comes in 
seven different color combinations. It is 
$5.65 per yard. A rather unusual sheer 
gauze of pure silk combined with cotton, 
which gives it body, is “Sari’. It comes 
in thirteen colors is 50” wide and is 
priced at about $3 a yard. Other designs 
included in the group are “Birds and 
Ribbons”, a 48” wide chintz printed in 
either metallic gold or silver, or color 
on solid backgrounds; another chintz 
with tropical design inspired by the 
Windward Isles, and “William and 
Mary”, a fresh interpretation of a tra- 
ditional Jacobean design. 


POTTERY AND NEEDLEWORK 


An unusual group of accessories for a 
modern country home may be found at 
the Bertha Schaefer Gallery, 32 East 57th 
Street, New York. Miss Schaefer shows a 
collection of pottery which somewhat 
resembles the traditional stoneware of the 
18th and 19th century, but done with a 
freedom and color associated with twen- 
tieth century living. Among them is a 
vase by Grover Cole, a graceful textured 
bowl by Helen Clark Phillips, a small 
pitcher in rich deep tones and high glaze, 
by the same artist. A free-form shallow 
dish is by Key-Oberg. A good background 
is a needlework panel by Marishka 
Karasz done in gay colors with sophisti- 
cated naiveté. Miss Karasz shows several 
other designs, framed and unframed, in 
the same manner, and her work seems 
the perfect solution as an alternate to the 
typical Victorian material so often offered 
by dealers to those doing small country 
houses. 
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SOURCE AND RESOURCE FOR 
THE INTERIOR DESIGNER 


A very specialized service to the interior 
has been planned by John 
Gerald at his new showroom-headquar- 
ters which opened May 4th at 18 East 
50th Street, New York. It is open only 
to the trade and clients accompanied by 
their decorators. Mr. Gerald has assem- 
bled such a variety of decorative furnish- 
ings that an interior designer could almost 


designer 


furnish an entire house from the selec- 
tion offered. He has made a point of not 
only showing 18th century living room 
pieces but dining room and bedroom fur- 
niture as well, including the authorized 
Williamsburg reproductions. There’s an 
exclusive group of upholstered furniture 
designed by Syrie Maugham as well as 
a collection of upholstered pieces which 
comes in a wide price range. All lamps, 
mirrors and accessories have been picked 
with great selectivity, and both the silver 
flat silver and holloware is both old and 
new. Even bedding, box springs and a 
charming group of bedspreads are part 
of this specialized group. All prices are 
retail, subject to the usual discount for 
legitimate decorators. 


FIREPLACE TILES 


Fireplace tiles are not only a decorative 
feature in a room but they can be an ex- 
cellent medium to reflect your client’s 
taste and personality, and give the in- 
terior design of the room an air of per- 
manence. 

Ruth Norman, 400 East 52nd Street, 
New York, will work out designs to order 
for your client, or you can select from 
the series which may be seen at Wm. H. 
Jackson, 8 East 48th Street, New York. 
One group of fifteen tiles designed for 
a sportsman’s library or den is a series 
of game and water fowl, which retails 
about $200. For devotees of Alice-in- 
Wonderland there’s a series worked out 
in panel form on a background of cocoa 
brown, which, of course, can be varied 
to fit the color scheme. This set retails 
at $100. For a house beside the sea, 
there’s an eighteen piece set of pale blue 
sea horses and shells on a white ground 
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retailing for $180. One special scenic 
group is hand-painted with charming 
landscapes and country scenes, as decora- 
tion under glaze. Consisting of fifteen 
pieces, it sells for about $250. 

Miss Norman has done considerable re- 
search on Pennsylvania Dutch tiles and 
also has a number of individual tiles with 
typical designs which are about $10 each. 


PORTABLE SPOT FOR 
PICTURES 


An ingenious device for spot-lighting pic- 
tures is a small portable hand light 
engineered by Thomas Smith Kelly, 
lighting consultant, whose offices are at 
115 East 60th Street, New York City. 
It works on a swivel, is mounted on a 
small, round base and comes in a brass 
or satin chrome finish to retail about $65. 
Mr. Kelly has designed numerous light- 
ing arrangements for both indoors and 
the garden. He has recently introduced 
a brass desk lamp with flexible arm and 
cone-shaped shade costing $65. It also 
comes in the satin chrome finish at a 
slight additional charge. A miniature in- 
candescent lighting strip has been devised 
for lighting the bottom of a shelf or lin- 
ing the sides. This comes in any length 
desired and retails for about $8 a foot. 
For outdoor use he has designed a lamp 
mounted on an iron spike, which can be 
stuck in the ground or completely sub- 
merged. He works with decorators in 
executing a complete job of custom 
lighting. 


CIRCUS MURAL WITH A 
FRESH APPROACH 


Having spent a good part of his career 
under the big top, Walter Phillips, ex- 
clown, paints circus scenes that have a 
great deal of feeling because they are so 
personal to him. He does gouache paint- 
ings of circus scenes, clowns and general 
fanfare, in a vivid way, fresh in color 
without being garish, and strong in move- 
ment. Because he works with gouache 
rather than oil, colors are lively but never 
vulgar and they will blend in with any 
color scheme. He will work with decora- 
tors in executing commissions for special 
bars, game rooms or nurseries. He has 
also done work on glass for a bar which 
is specially lighted. He has a ready stock 
of pictures already matted and framed, 
and is interested in putting circus scenes 
in shadow boxes as well. Mr. Phillips can 
be contacted through the Henni Lorton 
Studios at 21 East 62nd Street, New 
York City. 


DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 


Gotham & MacLaughlin, 141 East 62nd 
Street, New York, is a source where the 
decorator will find a small stock chosen 
with great taste and imagination. Par- 
ticularly, good for original materials, 
finials, balusters, and the like coralled 
from European sources, which are sold as 
is, or which they will make into specially 
designed lamps, with shades done to your 
taste, this shop also does interesting 
things with framed material. For in- 
stance, currently shown are two needle- 
work pictures on a damask ground in- 
stead of the conventional silk. Fine 
antique pole ends require considerable 
shopping, but several good examples will 
always be found here. 


FABRICS AND WALLPAPERS 


If, in featuring wallpapers from Laverne 
Originals at 225 Fifth Avenue, in the 
April issue, we gave the impression that 
they specialize only in papers, it was not 
our intention. As the trade knows, Mr. 
Laverne is doing an outstanding job in 
design and in coordinating his fabrics 
with wallpaper. Fabrics are silk screen 
printed with special vat dyes and the 
wallpaper is then made to match. All 
printed fabric designs are now available 
for ten days delivery. 

Both “Tea Chest” and “Marbalia” are 
now made in both chintz and paper. A 
new sample book of “Tea Chest’? which 
contains two hundred colors is available 
to interior designers on request. (Price 
is $3, which is deducted on first order). 
“Python”, “Lizard”, Tortoise Shell” and 
“Lace” are made up only in paper. 
“Candy Fantasy” and “Wood”, which has 
a highly stylized pine motif can be made 
up to special order in fabric matching 
the paper. 

An interesting feature of the “Contem- 
pora” group which includes “Square 
Circles”, “Pegged Squares”, “Big Catch”, 
“Masks” and “Incantation”, is that it in- 
cludes modern designs by leading artists. 
This series is done on both fabric and 
paper: in cotton, rayon or chintz. Fabrics 
like his “Sculptured” weave are loom- 
woven for upholstery as well as for dra- 
peries, now an important feature in the 
fabric collection. Chintzes are featured in 
modern and provincial designs in 50” 
widths. Mr. Laverne’s skill in modern de- 
sign has been recognized more than once, 
for within just a year’s time, he received 
the design award from the A.I.D. in 1947 
for “Atmospheric” and in 1948 another 
A.LD. award of Honorable Mention for 
“Fun to Run” which also received the 
American Fabrics award given by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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BURL GOODALLITE 


> fe a ...a new star is added to 
A Goodall Fabrics 


% 





new world of plastics! 








GOODALL PLASTICS in > 
the “Auditorium” of the 
Western Merchandise 
Mart, San Francisco. 











< GOODALL PLastics in 
the “Pump Room” of 
the Ambassador Hotel 
in Chicago. 


“& GOODALL PLASTics in 

homes across the nation 

. interesting plastic 

covered bar and stools 
shown here. 


Of course all Goodall plastic fabrics resist 
perspiration, alcohol and most acids. They 
will not crease, wrinkle, chip, crack or scuff 
and can be made flame resistant to your 
order. Sun, rain, salt air, heat or cold will 
not affect them. Strong, yet pliant and flex- 
ible, they allow greatest ease and beauty in. 
tailoring. Easy to clean with soap and water. 


Never before an effect like this! .. .The exclusive “burl” print on 


this Goodall plastic fabric brings completely new beauty to today’s plas- 
tics! In a full range of wonderful colors, all inspired by Dorothy Liebes, 
“America’s First Lady of Textiles,” who heads Goodall’s art staff. “Redo” 
and “Leatherwove,” also made by the Goodall Plastics Division, combine 
with new, unsupported Burl Goodallite to give you a complete range of 
selection wherever plastic fabrics are used. Goodall plastics have been 
specified for important installations from coast to coast. 





©1949, Goodall.Sanford, Inc, Sole Makers of World-Famous PALM BEACH* Cloth and Suits *Registered Trade Mork 
GOODALL FABRICS, INC. NEW YORK + BOSTON + CHICAGO «+ DETROIT * SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES 
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No. 8179-81 


Designed-in-France glazed chintzes, with the imaginative patterns and 


uncommon colors characteristic of French textile artistry. 


ARTHUR:H-LEE & SORS 85 


Makers and Importers of Fine Decorative Fabrics 


501 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 © BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 
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ust how much of an asset is the manufacturers’, importers’ and 
jobbers’ showroom to you in the form of market service? What 
competitive advantage does it give you? How do your clients 
likewise profit by the showroom services? 

Have you ever considered the answers to these questions? 
Or do you just take the showroom services for granted? Let’s 
consider the competitive advantage to you as an independent 
professional in the field of Interior Design. The consumer interested in furnishing 
a home can either purchase through the local home furnishing store or through the 
local interior designer. If she goes to the store her selection is limited in the main 
to the stock or stocks of home furnishings of the store. These stocks have been pur- 
chased by the store’s Merchandise Managers in January or July markets. His selec- 
tion from sheer necessity is limited by volume of sales over a period and their se- 
lection of quality products are from necessity limited by the expense of such inven- 
tories. 





You as an interior designer on the other hand have literally thousands of sources 
from which to draw for your client. Because of the manufacturer, jobber and im- 
porter operated showrooms, the world is your source of supply. There is no statute 
of limitations placed upon your selections unless you make it by not using the 
showrooms efficiently. 

Just remember that every showroom throughout the country is your showroom. 
They warehouse your stock for you. They are staffed by experts who have been 
trained in their specific fields. You can really consider this staff of experts as your 
own staff, ready and eager to help you with any problem. Each of these showrooms 
is maintained at great expense because of the sincere belief on the part of the 
owners that the expense is justified—justified because of the conviction that you are 
a discriminating buyer and that your customers are discriminating people. 





How well do you know your market—how much do you use the showroom facil- 
£ " ities—how often do you shop the showrooms—are you in a market rut? You are if 
you only use two or three sources for fabrics, wallpaper, floor coverings, lamps, ac- 
cessories and furniture whether imported or domestic. 
You have a decided competitive advantage in the sale of quality home furnishings 
to Mr. & Mrs. Consumer if you capitalize to the fullest extent on the services avail- 
X y able in the showrooms throughout the country. 
. “a4 Every interior designer whether large or small should develop a library of sources 
utilizing the great selectivity of each individual showroom. Be sure and keep your 
information up to date. This process from necessity is an endless one because designs 
are being continually supplemented. So to enjoy your competitive advantage use to 
the fullest the comprehensive service that the showrooms have to offer. 

There is considerable to say about the ethics of the present day showroom and 
the real protection given the interior designer. These factors are assured today by 
AG important association codes operating within the various groups. 

While on the subject of showrooms, let’s consider the subject of the centralization 
of showrooms in the key market centers. The Merchandise Mart in Chicago is the 
perfect example of time saving centralization. The same centralization should take 
place in New York City. Today one has to travel from one end of the town to the 
other in order to do a thorough job of shopping. As an interior designer you can 
hy become an important factor in accomplishing the centralization of all New York 
showrooms under one roof. Some thinking is being given to the subject now, but 
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the idea needs a new impetus. You can supply this impetus by expressing your opin- 
ion on the subject. Please give us your reaction and we will pass it on where it will 


Hana V.Aidir1sn 
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do the most good. 
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ABOUT THE ISSUE 


Tie cover: Why the fashion note? We have always 
felt keenly about the relationship between gowns and 
the backgrounds created by the interior designer. We 
hope that in future issues we, by inference at least, help 
the homefurnishings field capture some of the exciting 
tempo of the fashion field. We will have more to do 


with fashion! 
EPaGES 


The astonishing lack of understanding of our heritage 
in the field of interior design, has prompted the 
inclusion of the article, “Apartment With A Thesis”. 
Many interiors using American furniture and objets 
d’art have been done in a number of different ways. 
Some are based on important collections of great pieces, 
and are wreathed with the aura of the museum. Oth- 
ers, going to the other extreme, have relied entirely on 
the cobbler’s bench and the rachet candlestand, and on 
pine and maple, cut by a backwoods journeyman, with 
the conviction that this was the “real” Americana of 
our ancestors. The interior here presented, does neither 
of these things. Individual pieces of furniture are 
worthy of museums, others are merely good quality, but 
all are chosen with an eye for good taste and comfort. 
This apartment is not stuffy: it is livable. 

“Apartment With A Thesis” has a dual purpose. 
Donald Mac Millan who created this apartment has 
joined the staff as managing editor, and it serves to em- 
phasize his comprehensive training for the important as- 
signment that he now holds. A graduate of Parsons, 
an instructor in the department of Interior Design for 
a number of years, he was until recently research coun- 
selor for all departments, Advertising, Interior, Costume 
and Flat Design. It is with this background that he 


joins the staff. 


“Interior Design Presents” is the first of a series de- 
signed to acquaint the readers with new talent in the 
design field. Many a fresh talent has blossomed and 
withered in the city streets for lack of recognition. IN- 
TERIOR DESIGN will show from month to month 
personalities which it believes have sound ideas which 
will be useful and exciting to professionals in the field of 


interiors. 


Many interiors are shown each month in publications 
here and abroad, but how often has one wondered what 
the problems were behind a drapery treatment here or 
a new trick of lighting there. “Design Journal” tries 
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to show the difficulties inherent in every new job, and 
some of the solutions therefore, as worked out by one 
of our prominent industrial designers. 


GAge> 


Each month a few events in the art world stand out 
as not only memorable in this season, but as important 
enough to stand on their own in any season. “The 
Classical Contribution to Western Civilization” at the 
Metropolitan Museum is such a show, and merits in- 
clusion as an item to clip and file away. 


GASES 


“Turning the Tables” is a coverage of one of the 
most useful objects in any interior. Tables have been 
selected and grouped on the basis of their combined 
style and functionalism in an interior, traditional or 
contemporary. Though half the tables are antique, the 
other half show how well the manufacturers have met 
the challenge in producing reproductions which can 
stand up to originals. 


BALES 


While the discussion rages about the field of modern 
art—what is it? where is it going? and the rest—we are 
likely to forget that primitive folk art has many of the 
characteristics so admired by the modernists. It is di- 
rect, simple in line and direction, and above all, honest. 


BAge> 


With “The Elements of Design”, this magazine in- 
augurates a monthly series of important historical docu- 
ments, many of them hitherto unpublished. They will 
be presented for their usefulness to designers of every 
kind—furniture, fabrics, floor coverings, lamps, and ac- 
cessories. The selection will be on the basis of merit 
and applicability of the motif to translation into inte- 
riors for contemporary living. 


SAGES 


“A Designers Bibliography” is a priceless thing when 
you are in a pinch for information or a new idea. 
These short book lists are compiled to help you find 
your source material in the quickest possible time. 
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Few terms are as used and abused in a cliché ridden profession as the 
familiar, “Early American”. The immediate reaction is obvious: how 
early is “early”? Some confuse the issue by introducing another vague 
phrase—‘Federal”—to explain the first, when, of course, the period of 
the first Republic can hardly be called early in the country’s history. 
But whatever the dates in mind, among designers and clients alike there 
is a tongue in cheek attitude about the whole thing. Damning with faint 
praise, old Americana is at once “charming”, “amusing”, “primitive”, or 
even “quaint”. This rather saccharine nostalgia for our immediate an- 
cestral past is coupled with a very definite feeling that the whole thing 
necessitates rigid decorum and a minimum of comfort. INTERIOR 
DESIGN herewith presents a town apartment calculated to destroy 
several familiar tags. 

Many young Americans, educated abroad on the finest that European 
designers had to offer, are becoming aware of a whole new field of eigh- 
teenth century material in their own backyard. It is not so long ago that 
the Metropolitan opened its American Wing, and interest has been slow 
in coming. These craftsmen were working in the great traditions of Eu- 
rope, but for a vastly different society, in a number of scattered towns 
and cities, in an undeveloped land. The result was a fresh, and above all, 
vigorous approach to the old problem of interior design. Formulas and 
precedents were discarded in the design field as readily as they were in 
politics, but, like the new forms of government, the eighteenth century 
American retained much of the best from what had gone before. 

The apartment on the next few pages is one solution for a number 
of problems. The owner, a young bachelor, fond of informal living, 
wanted to feast his eyes on objects which were the tangible evidences of 
a very formal society. Armed with an enthusiasm for collectible Ameri- 
cana, what was the design for living approach to be? First: museum- 
worthy or not, the rarity of the furniture and accessories should not be 
allowed to dominate the whole. Second: love of the old should not ob- 
scure the fact that this was to be a living place in New York in the 
middle of the twentieth century for a young person with a professional 
future. No “Berkeley Square” escapism here. Third: comfort was not to 
be sacrificed for elegance. 

Out of the dream state into reality, what did the apartment offer? 

Assets: fifteen and a half foot ceilings; enormous windows spelling light 
and air; a meandering floor plan, with small and large rooms in curious 
proximity. Debits: complete unbalance of individual floor plans and 
elevations—doors off center, mantels rammed into corners, windows and 


doors shoulder to shoulder, punching holes all along complete walls. In 
sum, all the merits and defects usual in a town house remodeled by a 


contractor more versed in costs than architectural know-how. 




















In the drawing room, the over-all scheme was keyed 
to provide a background for the richness of polished, 
dark mahogany, intricate carving and gilt with which 
the eighteenth century American loved to fill his rooms. 
In the colonies, as in England, the rococo craze was 
largely confined to furniture and accessories, and to 
exterior rather than interior architecture. The individ- 
ual items in this room were selected with an eye in this 
direction. So, round-headed French windows were dis- 
guised by an adaptation of one of Chippendale’s state 
beds in the 1754 “Director”. Oyster damask, elaborately 
fringed, hangs against walls tinted a pale, smoky blue- 
green. The carpet, specially dyed to a clear green gold 
of an aged liqueur serves to hold together a scattered 
arrangement of furniture necessitated by a corner fire- 
place. The upholstery ranges from the palest cafe au 
lait to soft blues and golds, with here and there a sudden 
flash of brilliant vermillion. 

Between the windows stands a card table from a 
house on Wall Street, a reminder of the town’s quieter 
days. Simple, direct and masculine, it is a fine example 
of the strength and movement especially characteristic 
of all furniture made in this state. In contrast, two 
transitional Queen Anne chairs from New England are 
a product of the refinement and grace demanded in a 
more restrained community. 

American mirrors of the 18th century were never 
plentiful. The one pictured right is unusual both in size 
and in its superb mastery of design and execution, and 
was probably made by John Elliott of Philadelphia, a 
town particularly taken with the more extravagant 
forms of the English rococo mania. The large sofa be- 
neath came from New Jersey and illustrates well a 
transitional style, with hints of Hepplewhite in the mas- 
sive spade feet. The white lacquer screen and low table 
are Ming, as well as the polychrome wood figures made 
into lamps. 

The tiny library, right, hardly more than an alcove 
off an entrance hall, was designed to double as guest 
room. The couch was built for sleeping and the bins 
on either side contain bedding, or research files with 
equal facility. Color was necessarily a corollary of the 
subtle muted tones of two similar hangings of eighteenth 
century painted cotton, one stamped with the device of 
the great East India Company. The colonies always 
shared the mother country’s enthusiasm for the East, 
and oriental imports of all kinds were always found in 
American homes. On a putty ground, trunks and 


branches of coffee and aubergine blossom here and 


there with enormous and fabulous pink and lavender 
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flowers that never were. Walls in the library are done 
in a deep reddish slate. The couch is dusty blue twill, 
the rugs are string, and the Ming coffee table is rich 
brown lacquer. One tiny tray top tea table on absurdly 
sophisticated pointed feet is New England maple. The 
minuscule Queen Anne chair and pie-crust table are 
walnut. The books themselves are punctuated by a small 
collection of English Delft and marked American pew- 
ter, two wares much used in the colonies for practical 
as well as decorative reasons. Two sharp notes point 
up the whole, cushions of antique wool and jute in 
brilliant magenta on the floor, and a pair in acid lime 
damask on the couch. 

In the field of accessories for such a collection, often 
a rarity and a decorative object are poles apart. Not so i, 
with this slightly raffish and unmistakably American 
“primitive”. The subject is plucking peaches, which has 
led one expert to assign her to a Charleston painter. 
Two other authorities give her two equally famous 
names farther north—such is the state of research in 
the comparatively new field of painting in the colonies. 
The lowboy, once owned by the Franklin family of 
Philadelphia is typical of the fine cabinet work in that 
city, which ranks with the best of London. Waterford 
sticks and a Lowestoft armorial charger are the type 
popular with Americans at the middle of the century. 
Similarly, the sixteenth century prints, right, were 
found, almost by chance in a Charleston print shop, and 
were framed as a group in deep black mirror mats to 
give vigor and brilliance to a difficult dead area in the 
hall. Some of the earliest illustrations of life in America, 
De Bry’s engravings of the French colony in Florida 
were made after the paintings of Le Moyne, an artist 
who came to the New World with the Huguenots in 
1564. Like so many other artists of this and subsequent 
exploratory expeditions all over the known world, Le ee 
Moyne was a sort of jack of all trades. He was expected Cee? a 
to map the sea-coast and harbors, indicate the position ‘| 
of rivers, and sketch the modes and manners of the na- 
tives, as well as the flora and fauna. How well he suc- 
ceeded is shown by these plates, numbered in sequence 
to tell his story. 

With paintings as well as prints and maps there is 





always the vexing problem of how to frame what. Here 


are two solutions, and the group in the bedroom, on the 
next page shows yet another. The frame for the por- 
trait is the criginal one, as it was found in an early 
house in Connecticut. The group was, of necessity, 
framed in modern wood, but in an old manner. 

The bedroom, the room most limited by vagaries of 
plan, had to serve as a passage to the large northern 
terrace in Spring and Fall. In the heat of New York 
summer the whole apartment was to be sealed for air- 
conditioning. One wall made up of doors faced a wall 
of windows: one wall had a fireplace opening running 
into a corner. Because of the comparative sophistication 
of the rest of the apartment, this room was kept simple. 
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All the furniture is either cherry or painted black, a 
combination much used in rural communities, such as 
Connecticut. Likewise, the fabrics used are more in- 
formal: a fruit chintz in biting, fresh colors—white, acid 
yellow, and tangerine. Leather was used on two espe- 
cially designed low chairs; and rich prussian blue resist 
linen from the eighteenth century on Long Island covers 
two cushions and a stool. Lemon antique taffeta is at 
the windows against a celagon green wall. The large 
carpet is white knotted wool. In keeping with informal- 
ity, accessories are casual—a powder horn, brass sticks, 
instead of silver, an early pewter chandelier, and brass 
and copper snuff boxes for cigarettes. 

The massive couch covered with sage green Dorothy 
Liebes wool has removable bolsters, and a reversible 
mattress, and serves as the master bed. Above it hangs 
a small but choice collection of marked pre-revolution- 
ary and post-revolutionary pewter—typical pieces, the 


Sl en eee 


eighteenth century counterpart of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art’s annual show of “Useful Objects Under Ten 
Dollars”. The single pottery piece is a charger of seven- 
teenth century English Delft which bears the portrait 
of William of Orange in blue, yellow and green. The 
large cherry Connecticut table revolves on its birdcage 
and is rare in having a reverse dishtop. 

On the opposing wall, on the opposite page, the 
strange distribution of openings and the placement of 
the existing mantel, suggested a diffuse grouping of 
maps and prints of all sizes with a single theme of eigh- 
teenth and seventeenth century views of the New World. 
In addition, three little primitive water colors done by a 
sailor in his log add a naive note. The collection is hung 
unmatted, in the eighteenth century manner, and the 
frames are all of the period, some with gilt sanding. 
Such a group of frames acquired one or two at a time, 
were used throughout the apartment, wherever the sub- 
ject matter seemed to demand them, rather than a 
modern treatment. 





The envelope table beside the fireplace chair is a rare 
example of a form rarely found in American furniture, 
and is of walnut. On it are two little pottery whistles 
from Pennsylvania, in the spirit of German folk art. 
On the right of the hearth is a little painted child’s 
desk, dated by its delicate Queen Anne legs and feet. 


Though tiny in size, its writing lid is right for grown-ups. 
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The dining room, not shown, has two walls of Chinese 
paper opening out the walls with great vistas of chalky 
white mountains, winding roads and little bridges over 
roaring streams. The room is lit entirely by candlelight 
from silver sticks about the room and a large chandelier 
of wire and painted wood from a meeting house in 
Maine. Because of the small size, dining in any formal 
fashion is restricted to intimate groups. For large par- 
ties, the table serves as a buffet, and guests eat on little 


tables scattered in every room in the apartment. The 
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terrace has an auxiliary dining table in iron and tile, 
which serves fourteen with specially designed extensions. 

Because the entrance hall was long, narrow and un- 
interesting, lighting was purposely kept to a minimum, 
with all sources concealed in diffused spots. Two large 
sconces with two wide sweeping Sheffield arms and 
graceful amythest hurricane shades give off a flickering 
light that adds much needed movement to an otherwise 
static wall. The walls are tinted a neutral warm sand, 


again to minimize architectural defects. 
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First in a series of profiles of new talent — 
personalities who are in the vanguard 








"Tne Hollywood version of the young person who ar- 
rives dewy-eyed in the Big City with no assets other 
than a vast amount of hidden talent and a burning 
desire for a name in lights belongs in the category of 
the great American legends. In this happy dream world, 


success arrives unfailingly in the last reel through a 
chain of fortuitous circumstances, and fame and for- 
tune pour out of the jackpot. 

Not so, Frances Neal, young designer of fabrics and 
wallpapers whose work appears on these two pages. 
She came to New York on a scholarship from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma where she had been majoring in 
Fine Arts and turning out sculpture and abstractions 
in oils. For one year she studied Advertising at Parsons 
School of Design; for a second she studied Interior De- 
sign to get a background for the problems of modern 
furniture design. Next came a job with Joseph Platt. 
More and more, her flair for abstractions seemed to 
point to fabrics, and now, as a free-lance designer, 
Frances Neal has a long list of dress fabrics placed with 
name manufacturers to her credit. She has started in 
the upholstery field with a print of great vigor and 
movement called, appropriately enough, “Thor”, which 
is being shown at Arundell Clarke. 

Miss Neal’s approach to design is the farthest possible 
cry from the popular conception of the genius swept by 
emotions and inspirations. She works with the serious- 
ness of a Mondrian or an Albers in paint, and many 
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of her designs resemble the planned casualness of the 
photographs of Aaron Siskind. Her preoccupation with 
free forms in nature stems not from the curious shapes 
themselves, but from her awareness of the drama they 
record. To her, a tree’s story is implicit in the pattern 
of its branches, the twist of its roots and the posture 
of the trunk. 

In the attempt to translate this kind of plastic story 
into design, a too facile brush may interject an ele- 
ment of patness and self-consciousness which crowds 
out the original vitality. It becomes simply the story of 
a brush doing its routine job. To eliminate the “hand” 
and more directly duplicate the spirit of the seemingly 
accidental patterns in nature, Miss Neal varys the tech- 
nique of applying color and pattern and experiments 
with unexpected tools and procedures. “Thor” was done 
by tearing a certain kind of paper: The “Wire Por- 
trait” is a series of views of a simple bit of copper found 
crushed by the traffic of a city street. “Butterflys” was 
the result of endless trial blottings in the manner of the 
test. 

Continuing this intellectual approach into modern 
furniture design, this young candidate for the interior 
spotlight considers the actual identity of form, use, ma- 
terial, and tools, throws away personal bias, and insists 
on an honest and logical relationship of purpose and 
material, in whatever field she attacks. 
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THE HENRY DREYFUSS STORY BEHIND THE NEW ‘*4 ACES” 


A log of the limiting factors and the interior solutions designed 


in collaboration with American Export Lines. By Henry Dreyfuss 


Shortly after the end of the war, American Export 
Lines Inc. obtained from the Maritime Commission 
four 10,000 ton, seventeen knot, passenger-cargo vessels. 
Our office was at that time working on interior designs 
for proposed 20,000 ton, nine hundred and seventy five 
passenger vessels. The request to do the smaller ships 
presented a splendid opportunity, a testing ground for 
the materials, furniture, color schemes, and the rest, for 
the larger ships. The problem of designing these ships re- 
volved around two factors: their itinerary, which is 
approximately twelve thousand miles and of six weeks’ 
duration through the Mediterranean area; and a pas- 
senger capacity totaling one hundred and twenty five, 


all of one class. 


We determined, because of the small number of pas- 
sengers and the space available, to provide a general 
scheme of interior design which would present the ap- 
pearance of a private yacht. Since all passengers were 
provided with first class accommodations, there was no 
need to reckon on added public space for dining and rec- 
reational purposes, as would have been the case with a 
ship carrying several classes. The client specified in- 
teriors which would have the distinction of a private 
ship, be easy to maintain, and supply all possible com- 
fort for the passengers’ activities. 

The limiting factors were the length and breadth of 
the passenger areas, the need for hatchways, and the 
desire to have all staterooms with an outside exposure. 
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Ceiling heights were established at the maximum of 
seven feet six inches. This was required by the stability 
of the ship and the complicated structure involved. In 
each deck webs, stiffeners, girders, beams, air ducts, and 
wire way spaces severely limited the amount of lighting, 
such as in coves, which could be put into the overhead. 


Not all that the designer does to ships interiors such as 
these is of his own choosing. Three government agencies 
have set forth requirements which must be covered in 
the planning and in the materials used. The Coast Guard 
and the Maritime Commission both require certain 
standards governing safety at sea, fire zoning, and spec- 
ified maintenance requirements for bulkheads, decks, 
and so forth. In addition, the United States Public 
Health Service maintains rigid standards regarding ver- 
min proofing of furniture, wardrobes, and such. There- 
fore, all designs had, perforce, to be planned around 
these rules and regulations. 


Although no actual budget was set on the interior 
furnishings and planning, serious consideration was 
given to the over-all cost. We have found that, as a con- 
comitant to budget problems, good materials, even 
though the initial cost is increased, in the long run need 
less maintenance, and therefore, are less expensive. The 
photographs all show the luxury and comfort that has 
been built into these ships. Staterooms and public rooms 
seem spacious, not because of actual area, but because of 
the use of color and planning to achieve the illusion of 
spaciousness. 

There are four public rooms on these ships. Many of 
the ship’s functions, such as the purser’s office, barber 
shop, and so forth are located around an entrance foyer, 
oval in shape and decorated with a large stylized map 
mural by Mine Occuba. The dining room was planned 





The Dining Room is done in a scheme 
of grey and blue with wood areas of 
butt walnut veneer. Banquettes and 
some armchairs are covered in natural 
leather, while others are Athens Blue. 
The deck covering is rubber, laid in 
stripes. 








Instead of using the traditional grand 
staircase, two smaller stairs placed at 
either end of passenger accommoda- 
tions were used. Lavish use of mirror 
gives the illusion of great width, and 
the saving of space was used in more 


In the Lounge, blue is introduced 
with brown and rust. The bulkhead is 
covered in blue leather, draperies are 
brown radiant cloth, the wall to wall 
carpet is in three shades of blue, and 
accents come from sofas and chairs in 
rust, 


stateroom area. 















































The large teakwood cabinet houses 
three portable altars for three faiths, 
and is crowned by “Birds in Flight’, 
one of two specially commissioned 
pieces by Malderelli. 


The Entrance Foyer uses a banquette 
of natural leather with dramatic ac- 
cents of black leather chairs against 
a grey rubber deck. 


on the lowest passenger deck to get close to the moment 
of pitch and roll, so that the least possible discomfort 
would be felt. The large lounge and the bar lounge are 
both on the same deck. In the former, a center section 
of the carpet may be removed to provide a dance floor, 
with recorded music piped in from the purser’s office. 


A variety of planning of the staterooms was a problem 
presented by the type of traveler using these ships for 
various destinations in the Mediterranean. Staterooms 
are all amidships, and it was felt best that during the 
daytime occupancy they resemble living rooms. All are 
air-conditioned, and each has its own thermostat to 
adjust to room temperature. All have private baths, large, 
well ventilated closets, comfortable daytime furniture, 
and sofas that are quickly converted into fine roomy 
berths. During the day, upper and lower berths fold flush 
with the bulkhead panelling to increase the floor area in 
these staterooms. 


Further, along the line of using the “4 Aces” as a kind 
of proving ground for future developments, surveys of 
passenger likes and dislikes on these ships are now being 
compiled, so that we may incorporate them into designs 
now in work on the newly announced 20,000 ton, Amer- 
ican Export Liners, the “Independence,” and the “Con- 


’ 


stitution.’ 


A corner of the bar and smoking room 
shows the uncluttered spaciousness of 
the public rooms. The mural is by 
Steinberg 
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These two room de luxe suites were 
designed to accommodate a third per- 
son in a sofa bed in the living room. 
Two such suites are on the ship. The 
color scheme is fresh and unusual, 
shrimp and yellow for coverings, with 
a silk screen print at the windows. 
Carpeting is brown and furniture is 
bleached walnut. In the bedroom, 
white leather is used on one chair. 
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A three passenger cabin. This pleasant 
daytime room is not associated with 
ordinary sleeping accommodations on 
ships of this size. Built in features, 
such as the dressing-table mirror re- 
duce the over-all need of furniture. 
Curtains may be drawn to reduce the 
intense Mediterranean sun. 


Closet detail. All closets are prefabri- 
cated steel and are designed to combat 
Mediterranean humidity. 
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In this two passenger cabin of severely 
limited floor area, an effect of size 
is achieved through the use of color. 
A folding berth is above the sofa bed. 
The scheme is brown, yellow and 
green. 


These folding berths are used through- 
out, except in de luxe suites. Oper- 
ated by the passenger by the cranks 
seen right, they are protected by safety 
measures from accident. 
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THE 


Clécsieal’ Cunihelhen 


TO WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


66 F 

In the best days of Greece it was easy to be 
learned . . . and everyone was wise.” Winckelmann’s 
History of Ancient Art. 


“Il y a longtemps que les Grecs et les Romains 
m’ennuient.” Horace Walpole to Madame du Def- 
fand, 13 Nov. 1770. 


These two contrary quotations open the foreward 
to The Metropolitan Museum of Art’s dramatically 
illustrated major exhibition of paintings, sculpture, 
prints and decorative arts, the first in which the im- 
pact of the arts of antiquity on twenty-five hundred 
years of Western civilization has been so comprehen- 
sively documented. 


In plan, the exhibition is designed to illustrate strik- 
ing similarities as well as contrasts, between the art 
of the Vth century B. C. and the 20th century. In 
some Cases, as with the two ewers or the two capitals, 
opposite, a Greek or Roman work is shown side by 
side with something made later on a related theme. 
More often, a work of art is shown for itself alone, as a 
unique interpretation of the central idea, or as a 
pointer for a few main outlines of our classical heri- 
tage, as with the etched illustration, facing, by Pablo 
Picasso for Ovid’s “Metamorphoses.” 





The nucleus of the show is a group of seventy-one 
objects chosen from the Museum’s collections in the 
departments of Greek and Roman Art, Paintings, 
Medieval Art, Renaissance and Modern Art, Prints, 
Arms and Armor, the American Wing and _ the 
Egyptian Department. To supplement further, paint- 
ings and sculpture were borrowed from the Museum 
of Modern Art. Stimulating and provocative, such a 
selection and juxtaposition is avowedly for the pur- 
pose of arousing speculation—if only by way of re- 
butal. 
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CARVING 


WHETHER YOU SPEND 
A LOT 
OR A LITTLE 


ae for tables, because of the very nature 
of their variety, can be exhausting, frustrating, 
and disastrous without a frequent reminder of a 
few simple rules, so elementary as to be forgotten 
in the excitement of finding a treasure. First, and 
foremost, a table must be useful. No matter how 
sensational it is as an entity, if it doesn’t serve the 
client, shun it like the plague. Second comes, 
beauty. This means essentially, proportion. 
Many tables have a wonderful base with a too 
heavy top, or vice-versa. Your table must have 
all its parts beautiful in themselves, and they must 
be fitted together as a pleasing whole. Thirdly 
comes fitness, which is merely another word for 
common sense. The table must not only fit into 
the whole picture in point of size, but it must be 
appropriate to its surroundings now, and in any 
future changes. This involves a keen appreciation 
of proportion and style. 

Fortunately, the day of collector snobism has 
set, and reproductions are no longer classed with 
kitchen furniture. Manufacturers today are striv- 
ing to do as good a job as possible in recreating 
from the best models of the past, and yet recog- 
nizing the needs of living today. New designers 
are bringing out ideas that are fresh and original. 
Both are conscious of basic rules in furniture 
design. 


Ww 
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18th CENTURY 


3. A very fine pair of Chippendale 
mahogany concertina tables. One origi- 
nally for games and one for tea. Circa 
1765. Rarely found in pairs. Need- 
ham’s Antiques, Inc. 


4. Charmingly simple, this Regence 

THE GOLDEN AGE walnut table desk ‘‘a dos d’ane,” 
=n measures 37” long, 24” deep, 36” 

high. Dated circa 1720, it comes from 


OF THE INDIVIDUALIST Old Versailles. 


| he rococo period so celebrated in arts and letters as the era of 


wonderful nonsense, where secrecy and intrigue were the great aims in life, 

was actually a period when functionalism was revived in architecture, and 

convenience was stressed in all design. The revolution against ceremonial 

was accompanied by a v ave of imagination. Each architect or designer cast 

aside the old rules and relied on his own personal taste or the taste of his 10. Originally for serving, this Sheras 


client, who, more often than not, was an amateur architect and designer in ton piece with gallery can be used as 
well for display of a tea service, 
flowers, or objects d'art. Charlies 
relationships. Interiors were planned for an easy exchange of polished Geller & Co. 


his own right. People were again interested in individuals and in individual 


conversation and social intercourse where all subjects from science to the 
latest dance step were discussed with wit and style. In an age when the 
popular taste was highly educated, the designer, of necessity, was expected 
to exercise a fine discrimination. All the “isms” that flooded the market 
chinoiserie, gothicism, orientalism, and the rest—- required a clear head. The 
l6th century was an age of sensibility, of delight in caprices and surprises in 
design. It was also the Age of Reason. With all its avoidance of the formal and 
the ponderous and its neglect of strict classical rules, it achieved a balance of 
piquancy, perfect technique, and usability, never attained in any other time. 
The furniture designers of this period worked closely with architects and clients 
and were ever aware of the part their pieces were to play in the general 
«heme of things. Small wonder that their tables are still used in their basic 


forms today 


+0) 































1. One of a pair of consoles of great 2. Of the type called ‘‘marquise,”’ a 


sty|:, from Modena. Yeliow faux bois table of this sort fills numberless func- 
sim. iating birdseye maple, with trim of tions all day in any room in the house. 
fak- tortoise. 53” long, 2312” deep, It measures 41” long, 25” deep, 26” 
311.” high. Lavezzo Inc. high. Brunovan Inc. 





5. Vigorous rococo at its best, this 6. Always popular because it is one 


tip-top tea table, with unusual spindle of the most useful of table designs, 
gallery, and crisp detail measures 30” this basic drum is unornamented. 28” 
overall, 32” long, 282” deep. A. high, 28” diameter. Henry Fuldner & 


Ackermann & Son. Sons, Inc. 
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2." 

6” 

om 7. The feathered cartouche and gen- 
eral vigor of design set this Regence 
walnut console apart. With marble top 
it measures 34” high, 2334” wide, 
13%” deep. Connoisseur Inc. 
9. The extreme grace of this library 
table, with leather top, spells 18th 

— century France. One drawer with 

rm simple ormulu pull. Walnut or fruit- 

Ned wood. Diameter 29”. Height 28” 


Richard Wheelwright Inc 










8. This hexagonal tier table stands out 
for fine detailing in its brass reeding 
and rosettes repeated on knees and 
toes. 39” high, 36%” wide. From 
Jacques Bodart Inc. 











12. This three tier whatnot relies on 
simple Sheraton design, and tapering 
line for its style. With one drawer, it 
measures 50” high, 16” wide, 16” 
deep. Grosfeld House Inc 















11. The French, ever practical, created 
this two purpose table in the | 8th 
century. This reproduction in walnut 
measures, depth 25 2”, height 31 42”, 
width 163”. From Nancy McClelland, 
Inc. 
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19TH CENTURY 


3. This side table exemplifies a transi- 
tional style between the | 8th and the 
19th centuries. Reeding and panels are 
typical of Regency: spade feet and 
paterae suggest Hepplewhite. Stair & 
Co., Inc 


SIMPLICITY 
BECOMES THE TREND 


g he puristic reaction toward sobriety in architectural 
line, and great refinement of decoration as seen in the 
late 18th century was essentially the romantic play 
acting of a sick culture, an escapism that did not 

cover the basic realities which led to revolution. With 
the collapse of the old régime, and the rise of a new 
industrial spirit in the 19th century, classicism began to 
mean something else. For the first time, cost governed 
style. In England, a post war economy dictated 
simplification and price cutting. Interiors were 
architecturally bare and severe, and money was lavished 
on innumerable small, portable pieces of furniture in 
moderate scale, necessitated by a gay and social court. 
In Germany, poverty after the Napoleonic Wars 
resulted in a severely censored interpretation of the 
classic spirit, devoid of ornament. In France, classicism 
was used as the banner of the conquering hero; in 
Ainerica it was the symbol of a new national spirit; in 
Italy under the complete domination of Napoleon, it 
was a colorful echo of his parvenu taste. But in every 
country, designers relied on beauty of woods and 


simplicity of line and ornament to make their point. 
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4. Pedestal dining tables, rare in the 
18th century came into their own with 
Sheraton, and Phyfe. With two pedes- 
tals, and sparse metal detail, this meas- 
ures 60” x40”, Albano Co., Inc. 


8. A library table combining the best 
of Regency — rich wood, simplicity, 
well chosen ornament. Rounded ends 
lift up. Original leather and brasses c. 
1810. Edward Garratt Inc. 
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An interesting English version of 
Directoire style, this mahogany table 
measures 5’ xX 2’ 7%x2’6\2” high. 
Schmieg and Kotzian, Inc. 


Obviously influenced by Pompeii, 
is probably comes from Naples or 
me. Highly figured monkey wood, 
fruitwood inlay, 31” wide, 33” high. 
Joseph Lombardo. 


Deu 


9. All original, from the workshop of 
Duncan Phyfe, the tambour runs all 
around. Has writing drawer concealed, 
with two shelves. Rich dark color and 
superb workmanship. From C. W. 
Lyon Inc. 
























6. Small scale furniture was one of 
the loves of the Regency period. This 
little kidney table has a well propor- 
tioned pedestal on acorn feet. Batter- 
sea pulls. From Maslow Freen. 


10. Delicacy of line and detail in the 
brass applied decoration place this 
table in the Directoire style. Height 
and diameter of the marble top are 
both 28”. Bourke Furniture, Inc. 


12. Neo-classic influence in its dra- 
matic form, this Italian Empire table 
uses paint and gilding. Height 3! 2” 
to marble top, 42” diameter. From 
French G Co.,, Inc. 


2. This low two-tier mixes Sheraton 
with Regency brass inlay to produce 
a transitional whatnot of interesting 
proportion. Height 26”, the tiers 21” 
square. Orsenigo Co. 


7. This little table shows classic in- 
fluence at its simplest. Lightness of 
wood and lack of ornament suggest 
use with modern interiors as well as 
traditional. Height 29”, width 23”, 
depth 17”. Cassard Romano Co. Inc. 


11. One+ aspect of Regency liked 


massive pieces. This library table con 


tains one shelf, is notable for the care 
with which wood and details have been 
chosen. Diameter 30”, height 29” 


Frederick P. Victoria 
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20TH CENTURY 


2. A cocktail table with black carrara 
glass top, 29” x 20” and bronze shoes. 
Handle underneath and extension in 
shoes lifts it to dining height. De- 
signed by Paul Bry. 


6. Specially designed by Lee Krasner, 
this table of glass, metal and cement 
can be ordered in several sizes. Bertha 
Schaefer Gallery. 


1. The unusual proportion of this 
table, 54” long by 15” wide make it 
useful as an end, coffee or sleek accent 
table in modern or period rooms. Baker 
Furniture, Inc 


ALL PURPOSE FURNITURE 
FOR ALL PURPOSE LIVING 





| Living today frequently demands that the same table—like the basic black 
dress—he flexible enough to serve at breakfast, the office, cocktails and dinner. 
In an age when space, time and architecture are all severely limited, and 
service is but a memory, it is no longer enough for the designer to create a 
beautiful piece for a special client. Functional furniture is not news. The 
earliest settlers in America, lived, ate and slept in one room, and they were 
well acquainted with the table that became a settle after supper, and the 
bed that folded against the wall in the daytime. Sheraton, Nicholson, and 
Thomas Hope knew all about furniture which served many different activities. 
jut the 20th century is unique in the number of clients to whom the 

mechanics of living are of vital importance. With space at a premium, 

tables can no longer be tagged as a drawing room picce; in a servantless home, 
there may be no such thing as a dining table. Never before have husbands 
and wives both worked, and come home to cook and serve a number of guests 
in a tiny flat. Designers have met the challenge with tables that collapse 

to eleven inches and expand to seat twelve; or they have considered proportion, 
that one table may be used in a number of ways, without tricks. Without 

4 Medici or a Pompadour as a patron, in an age of mass production, leaders 

in the industry are working with muscum committees to 

sponsor designs that will be fresh and right. 
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5. Laminated in one continuous bend, 
this glass-topped coffee table in natu- 
ra! maple or birch plywood is also 
available in ebonized finish. A new 
design at Pascoe-N.Y., Inc. 


4 


9. This free form table of solid prima 
vera relies on beauty of wood and 
subtle line for interest. Made to spe- 
cial order, this one 15” high from 
Devon Dennett. 
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3. Swedish import, a sturdy cocktail 
table of birch burl with dish top, 36” 
in diameter, 18” high. In plain birch, 
good for a nursery. Knoll Associates, 
Inc. 


8. Well proportioned, 24” x 18” x 
23”, this simple little table has solid 
wood top and stretcher. Of mahogany, 
it. can be had in other woods. Jens 
Risom Design, Inc. 


4. This lamp table might also be used 
as a small scaled console. Made in 
mahogany in an unusual earth color, 
also in other woods. It is 24” high, 
30” long by Vladimir Kagan. 


7. A table-desk of pale oak with 
hinged top and broad working surface, 
64” long when open; 46” x 26” 
closed, by Robsjohn-Gibbings for the 
Widdicomb Co. at Knapp & Tubbs. 


11. Table construction dramatized by 
contrasting woods. Top is Korina, legs 
in cordovan mahogany finish or black 
lacquer. In two heights, 24” square. 
Advance Design, Inc. 


10. This table desk, powerful im de- 
sign, in rich figured mahogany. Comes 
in walnut, avoirdire. Pulls of maidow 
bur! with boxwood star. 2° x 4°, 2952” 
high. Andrew Szroeke 


12. Another flexible design because 
the table can be used as a desk, com- 
sole or sofa table, it is 52” long, 22” 
wide of pickled oak with ome Grawer 
Charak Furniture Co 





AMERICAN 


FOLK ART 


IN 


DECORATION 


WEATHERVANE FOUND IN NANTUCKET. COLLECTION JEAN LIPMAN. 


* 
U se dictated the beginnings of American sculpture, 


seen at its earliest in figureheads for ships, in weather- 
vanes for life on land, and in a multitude of everyday 
objects. These are the heritage of a pioneer existence. 
Hitching posts, pumpheads, boot-jacks and that truly 
vanishing American, the cigar store Indian, cut from 
wood, such forms were what the early carvers had to cope 
with. Not only country whittlers tried their hand at these 
practical problems, but the men who built the earliest 
Yankee ships lavished their skill on the slender figures 
and wind-swept draperies dominating the bow of Amer- 
ican vessels. 

With an increasing consciousness of the special quality 
of American life from its earliest beginnings, and es- 
pecially with its meaning for us today, people are finding 
such examples of native sculpture as are gathered to- 
gether here, appropriate and satisfying as decorative 
objects in traditional and modern interiors as well. For 
there is a kinship between the primitive wood carver 
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who fashioned the shapes of farm animals into weather- 
vanes, able to catch the eye and tell their breezy story at 
a glance, and the modern artist who consciously moulds 
a figure as an abstract symbol, interesting for what is left 
unsaid, as well as for its positive statement. 
Weathervanes, being flat, lend themselves particu- 
larly well to wall decoration, and with a sense of motion 
which they often embody, groups of birds, for instance, 
can be used over mantels with good effect. Livestock, 
such as the personable horse from Middleboro, Massa- 
chusetts, which is photographed, was the natural subject 
matter in rural life, but the seacoast villages had repre- 
sentations of sailors, ships, sea gulls and fish, all of which 
suggest their own individual movement. Seen at a dis- 
tance, and silhouetted against the sky, to indicate the 
direction of the wind, they had to be bold in outline and 
form, and so communicate their message with the utmost 
clarity to the spectator. Occasionally from a church 
steeple, a gilded and celestial Gabriel blew his trumpet. 
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ONE OF THE MOST UNUSUAL 
OF FIGUREHEADS, FROM THE 
“PILGRIM”, 1781.  “COLUM- 
BIA”, COPPER WEATHERVANE, 
MAINE. HENRY CLAY, HUDSON 
RIVER BOAT FIGUREHEAD. ALL 
DOWNTOWN GALLERY. THE 
MAGNIFICENT CAST HORSE 1S 
ONE OF THE BEST AMERICAN 
PRIMITIVES. MARE AND FOAL 
FROM R. |. TOP HORSE FROM 
PENN. ALL COLLECTION JEAN 
LIPMAN 


May 1949 











Some were cut from sheet iron, some were painted, some, 
such as the miniature rooster reproduced, combine metals, 
like brass, copper and lead. This one is almost classic in 
feeling, with its restrained detail and bold suggestion of 
the different texture of wing and tail feathers. It is inter- 
esting in connection with the use of this form, which is 
so general as to merit a classification of its own as 
“weathercock,” that Picasso before he had been in this 
country made the comment that “cocks have always 
been seen, but never so well as in American weather- 
vanes.” 

So much lore surrounds the romantic era of New 
England ship building, it is not difficult to understand 
what a figurehead could mean on the prow of a Yankee 
clipper. Each ship had its own design to suit the individual 
taste of the owner or builder, according to Jean Lipman, 
an authority in this field. The figurehead could symbolize 
an abstract virture, such as Hope or Courage, or it could 
be a portrait bust of the owner, or a likeness of his wife 
or daughter, sometimes graceful and ethereal, sometimes 


sturdy and realistic. 
The figurehead represented the living spirit of the 
ship, and was regarded with superstition not only by the 








crew, who felt its loss or injury a disaster to the ship, but 
natives of the South Sea Islands, where one was actually 
lost, were known to have set it up and worshipped it as an 
idol. Such figures, so deep in our tradition, are charming 
when used for garden sculpture, and surely have proven 
themselves impervious to wind and weather. With ap- 
propriate low planting, or veiled in clinging vines these 
sea-worthy maidens come to port gracefully as accents 
in a formal garden at the end of a path, or as the center 
of a balanced design. 

Columbia was naturally a favorite theme, and has 
come down to us in many variations. The one photo- 
graphed here was found in Maine on an old school build- 
ing. Her pose is stiff to be sure, but there is vigor and 
intensity in her too, reflecting authentically the spirit of 
a young, strong nation. 

Quite different in conception is the figure of Henry 
Clay which was found in Poughkeepsie. It had been used 
to decorate the pilot house of a Hudson River steamboat 
plying between Albany and New York. It is notable for 
its emotional intensity as well as for the U. S. shield with 
thirteen stars on which the orator stands. Needless to 
say, the name of the steamboat was Henry Clay. 





EXTREME RIGHT, A WEATHERVANE FROM LANCASTER, PENN. LARGE STANDING FIGURE FROM INDIANA. EXTREME LEFT, WEATHER- 


VANE, PENNSYLVANIA, 18TH CENTURY. THE FRENCH CANADIAN TRAPPER, LATE 19TH CENTURY. ALL COLLECTION JEAN LIPMAN. 








PINE PATTERN FOR A WEATHERVANE. MASS., LATE 19TH CENTURY. 
WAINWRIGHT SHOP SIGN, PHILADELPHIA. GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
ANONYMOUS. MASS. MID 19TH a ati ALL COLLECTION JEAN 
LIPMAN. MINIATURE ROOSTER. LATE py OR EARLY I9TH CEN- 
TURY. acotieianc.” ge WHISTL deena PENN. 19TH CEN- 
RY. BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
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MERMAID, ORIGINALLY A_ GARDEN gg hee: 
FROM BALTIMORE. “COLUMBIA”. FROM EAT 
LAKES STEAMER. LATE 19TH CENTURY. FIREPLACE 


BRIDGETON, MAINE. ALL COLLECTION JEAN LIP- 
MAN. SPOTTED HORSE TOY. PENN. MID 19TH CEN- 
TURY. DOWNTOWN GALLERY. 
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Toys, modest animal carvings, such as the red-dappled 
pony from Pennsylvania, were the work of country whit- 
tlers whose humorous intention seems to be consciously 
expressed, rather than to spring from sheer naiveté. The 
goose whistle of pottery comes from the same locality, 
and might have been made originally by a carver of wild 
fowl decoys to entertain his children. 

Cottage ornaments, as they were called, often were 
made of gesso and then painted. These indicate from 
their name that small pieces of good sculpture were more 
generally used in unpretentious houses than they are 
today. One of the most charming adjuncts in this group 
is that of Washington on horseback, a rather austere 
view of the Father of his Country, but interesting as a 


sidelight of one citizen’s frank reaction to the great man. 

Perhaps the finest example of early American sculp- 
ture, and the most evocative in this group, is the figure- 
head, “Pilgrim”, which is subtle and sensitive both in its 
subject and its interpretation. It seems to express a more 
contemplative side of our forefathers than is often em- 


phasized, but recalls the Benjamin Franklin portraits to 
a certain extent. “Pilgrim” sailed out of New York, and 
was dated 1781, a private armed vessel known as a pri- 
vateer. What nautical strife, what struggles for trade, 
what pioneering spirit does this concept of rugged indi- 
vidualism call up! Not all of these examples of early 
American carvers communicate so richly the spirit of 
another time to us. But in one respect they have a com- 
mon heritage. They spring from artists and craftsmen 
who did not go abroad for years of leisurely study, re- 
turning to give a diluted imitation of European classic 
art, but they expressed what they saw and felt, in terms 
which people in general, and not a selected few, could 
appreciate. In this they are, as Holger Cahill has said, 
an authentic expression of American experience. 





THE ELEMENTS OF 


CD. 


A survey. the first of a series devoted to the vital 


aspects of the contemporary designers’ heritage. 





The Ornamental Motifs of the First Empire in France. 
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F ew, if any, of the historic styles were as homogeneous as 
the neo-classic trend which swept over Europe and America 
simultaneously, but which reached a special position of co- 
herence coupled with ingenuity in France, under Napoleon. 
For the designer today, these sketches are a rich storehouse of 
still fresh ideas. For this was a period when artists were faced 
for the first time with the problem of creating a basic style 
for a brave new world, a style fitting alike for textiles, ce- 
ramics, furniture and all the allied arts. The modifications 
required by the technicalities of machine or material did not 
change the ornamentation itself. As Napoleon progressed in 
his unwavering plan for world domination, one country after 
another succumbed to the designs of the state-controlled but 
creative artisans who poured out ideas for every conceivable 
kind of interior furnishing of private as well as public rooms. 
Today, when designers everywhere are more and more turn- 
ing toward simplicity of line and form, this neo-classic art has 
particular meaning. 
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A DESIGNER’S BIBLIOGRAPHY 


THE FIRST EMPIRE IN FRANCE 


The following list is selective rather than exhaustive and covers 
the major sources for the interior designer. Many of these titles 
are available in libraries open to the public. Inevitably, several 
items on the list are out of print, or scarce. Two excellent 
sources for hard to find books are William Helburn, Inc., 15 
East 55th Street, and the Weyhe Galley, 794 Lexington Avenue, 
both New York City. Prices are not quoted, since they fluctuate 
with the franc. 


BANCE Decorations 
Modeles de Marbrerie 
BASCHET Tapisseries de France 


BEAUVALLET Fragments d’ Architecture, Sculpture et Peinture 
BOURGUIGNON Palais National de Malmaison 
CONTET Interieures Directoire et Empire 
Meubles et Sieges d’Art 
Les Vieux Hotels St Honore I, II 
St Germain I, II, V 
Place Vendome 
French Furniture and Objects I, II 
Mobilier national de France series 
Les sieges de Georges Jacob 
Les sieges des jacob freres 
Lits et lits de repos 
Bois de sieges 
Le meuble toilette 
Les tables 
Les bronzes 
Les tapisseries 
Etoffes d’ameublement de l’epoque napoleon- 
nienne 
Receuil de dessins de tapis 
Smaller Houses and Gardens of Versailles 
Little Books on Old Furniture 
Decorations 
Fontainebleau, Versailles, Compiegne 
La peinture decoratif en France 
Le palais de Fontainebleau 


CORNU 


EBERLEIN 
FELICE 
FOULARD 


GELIS-DIDOT 
GUERINET 





Le mobilier ancien 

Clocks, Lighting, Furniture, etc 
Tapestry and Furniture—Fontainebleau 
Malmaison 

Steges Anciens 

Decorations interieures 


Panneaux decoratifs et tentures murales 


Le style directoire 
L’ luminaire 

Le style Empire 
Hotel Beauharnais 


GUSMAN 
HESSLING 


LIBRARIE CEN- 


TRAL D’ART 
KRAFT ET Maisons 
RASONNETTE 
LEFUEL Boutiques Parisiennes 


MAGNE Les sieges 
NORMAND Collection d’ornament 
PERLEBERG Ornamental motifs of the First Empire in France 
PERCIER ET Style Empire 
FONTAINE Style Empire Draperies 
Malmaison 
Ornament 
ROUYVERE Style Empire (details) 
SEGUY Petits meubles anciens 
STRANGE French Interiors 
THIOLLET Ironwork, Grilles, balustrades, pavillons, ete. 
VACQUIER Le style Empire 
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Cast in indestructible, rust-proof alummum, 


furniture by Molla and accessories by Langlois 


of Vermont are ideal for outdoor use, and 












their rococo lines lend themselves to unusual 


decorative treatments in dining porch or other 





inside rooms Smart colors such as Dusty Pink, 
White and Gold, Avocado Green, 
Bermuda Blue, Canary Yellow, and 
Sprout Green are an inspiration to the 
fashion-alert Knapp & Tubbs are pleased to 
include Langlois of Vermont and Molla 
in their comprehensive selection of 
America’s finest furniture. 
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BAKER + MELDAN 
JOHN WIDDICOMB + STATTON Trutype 
JOHNSON-HANDLEY- JOHNSON 
WIDDICOMB + MOLLA 
MITTMAN CUSTOM BEDDING 





Contract and special order work solicited 
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“ys 309 East 46th Street 
[HE 8 -F:\ fe) [OMPANY. Inc. SHOWROOMS 
wr New York City 
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Period Originals by Fuldner... for 
bedroom, living room, dining room. 





Each piece of furniture is hand- 
crafted ...from the first shaping and 

turning of choice woods to the carving, ERRATA 
the joinings and hand-rubbed finishes. 
We invite decorators to visit our 
workshop, write or phone. 


In The Market section of the April 
| issue, it was incorrectly stated that the 
retail price of the tole lamp, #194, 
| made by Herman Kashins at 225 
| Fifth Ave., New York, is $60. There 

has been no reduction in price as this 
ae ; would indicate. It still retails for $75. 


‘dew — 


Our apologies to Mr. Kashins. 


On page 34 of the April issue in 
the article on “Trump Material”, the 
retail price of “Plough Boy’, a pro- 
Bet. 1874 | vincial toile from Brunschwig & Fils, 

Makers of 509 Madison Avenue, New York was 


Y Period Originals . , : 
HEN. R Special Order Work | incorrectly given as $2.50. The ap- 


Workshop proximate New York retail price is 


j ( ILDNER and Showrooms $3.75. We are sorry, Mrs. Brunschwig. 
404 East 14th Street 
& SONS, Inc. 


New York 3, N.Y. 
Algonquin 4-1050 
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Panels of 
old Wall-paper, 


**Banks of the 
Bosphorus” 


Colorful and 


Romantic 


What a background for 
fine furniture and 
pleasant conversation! 


a stunning screen 


One of the treasures in 
the collection of famous 
old scenic papers of the 


last century. 


NANCY Me CLELLAND, 








INC. 
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ORIENTAL & EUROPEAN RUGS 


antique and modern 


DOMESTIC and SCOTCH CHENILLE RUGS 


woven to order 


PLAIN BROADLOOM and WILTON CARPETS 


KENT-COSTIKYAN, INC. 


307 East 63rd Street 


New York 21, N. Y. 


Telephone: Butterfield 8-483 1 


May 1949 


15 EAST 57th STREET W.Y.C. 


@lininie 














Freneh & Co. ine. 


Established 1840 


A ine English 18th Cen- 
tury mahogany breakfront. 
Inside, part of an important 


Lowestoft service. 





One of the world’s most extensive and 210 East 57th Street 


distinguished collections. 
; New York 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE + DECORATIONS + PANELLED ROOMS + PAINTINGS + TAPESTRIES 
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AMERICAN 

PROVINCIAL 
LIVING 
ROOM 


Available in oak and 
chestnut, with a 
choice of Dusty Acorn 
or Chestnut Finish. 


WRITE for handsomely 
iNustrated catalog of 
American Provincial and 
Rustic Hickory Furniture. 


SPACE 1719 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois 


ER PLAZA) N.Y.C 





ST. (at ROCKEFELL 





OMS: 40 WEST Sis! 


SHOWRO 
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WOODARD 


... Style authority in wrought tron 








THE 
ORLEANS 
GROUP 


... inspired by old New 
Orleans balcony grill work 
... comfortable... beautifully 

wrought...rust-protected 


by the Parkerizing process. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITS 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
1644-45 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Iil. 
203 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


LEE L.WOODARD SONS 
Owosso, Michigan 


Write for catalogue 

















‘ 
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Creators « Manufacturers of 


ADVANCE 
DESIGN 
_ FURNITURE 


- 
* 











Reproduction of a Regency Grate 
in polished steel. 


Odwin binilcaiae 


Since 1879...A distinguished selection 


of fireplaces and accessories 


| 

| 

159 East 54 St, New York 22 + PL. 9-8210 | | 
| 
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Manufacturers of French Provincial Furniture 


. Richard Whee wright 
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CHARAK FURNITURE 


CHARAK FURNITURE COMPANY 38 WAREHAM STREET, BOSTON, MASS. © NEW YORK © CHICAGO e 


LOS ANGELES 





